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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 


RAJSHAHI DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


RAJSHAHI is a district in the south-west of the Rajshahi 
division. It lies between the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
parallels of north latitude, while its limits east and west lie 
between the eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth degrees of east 
longitude. Its area is 2,618 square miles, and it contains a 
population, according to the census of 1911, of 1,480,587 
persons. The headquarters are at Rampur Bodlia, a town 
on-the northern bank of tke Ganges, which in this portion 
of,ts course is known as the Padma, The postal and tele- 
graphic designation of the town is, however, not Rampur 
Boalia but Rajshahi, and it is not infrequently referred to by 
the inhabitants as Rajshahi. The correct transliteration 
according to Pengali spelling is Rajeahi, 

The name Rajshahi is commonly believed to mean the royal 
territory, and it is a popular, but mistaken, idea that the 
district was given this designation because it is the home of 
many Rajas. ‘he origin of the name is doubtful, but one 
plausible hypothesis is that it dates back to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century A. D., when thig part of the 
country was ruled over by Raja Kans or Ganesh, the Hindu 
chief of Bhaturia (i.e. the country on both sides of the river 
Atrai in Dinajpur ang Rajshahi). The Raja, having ousted 
the Muhammadan Governor of Gaur, became king of Bengal, 
and,, according to Professor Blochmann, was consequently 
known as a R&ja-Shah, ie., a Hindu Raja who ascended a 
Musalm4n throne, while his territory acquired the name of 
Rajshahi. ¢ 

“T have no doubt,” he wrote, “that the name of the district 
of Rajshahi is connected with Raja Kans ; for just as Mahmad- 
shahi, Barbakshahi and other names in the neighbourhood 
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of Rajshihi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmud Shah and 
Barbak Shah, so cin Rajshahi, t.e., Rajashahi, only refer to 
the Raja who was the Shah, «.c., to a Hindu Raja who ascended 
a Musalman throne. In its shortened form, Rajshahi is 
certainly a most extraordinary hybrid; for the Hindi raj is 
the same as the Persian shdhi.”* . 

It may be mentioned here that in the old district records of 
the eighteenth century there are several spellings from which 
it might perhaps be argued that the pronunciation of Raj- 
shahi was once recognised, e.g., Rajishy, Rajishaye, Rajishabye 
and Rajeshy. Those curious in such things may be interested 
in the following list of other spellings which were used more 
or less indiscriminately in the early days of British adminis- 
tration: (1) Rajeshy, Rajeshey, Rajeshahy, Rajeshaye, 
(2) Radshy, Radshi, Radshahy, Radshye, Radshay, Rad- 
shaye, Radshahye, Raudshehi, (3) Raujishy, Raujesnahy, 
Raujshahy, (4) Raajshahy, Raajshiey and (5) Rajshahy and 
Rajshy. 

The Ganges forms a natural bonndary to the south and 
south-west. This great river separates Rajshahi from the 
districts of Nadia and Murshidabad. ‘The otHiér contiguous 
districts are :—Dinajpur and Bogra on the north, Bogra and 
P&bna on the east and Malda on the west. 

(Except on the north and west, the district presents the 
usual appearance of a recent alluvial formation, being a uni- 
form alluvial plain, the surface of which is seamed with old 
river beds and broken, here and there,-by wide marshes (biis). 
While this is the general aspect, three different divisions can 
be distinguished. ) 

(rhe first forms part of the country called Varendra in 
Sanskrit literature, and the Barind in modern Bengali. 
This is a tract of comparatively high land, which includes 
portions of the Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur and 
Bogra districts in the Rajshahi Division. A stiff soil of 
reddish clayey loam distingaishes it from the remainder of 
those districts, the soil of which is sandy alluviam of recent 
formation. In its general direction this belt of land runs east 
and west, comprising Western Bogra, South-Western Rangpur, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Northern Rajshahi, but on the west 
it takes a (urn southward, and extends almost to the Ganges, 
from Godagari to Premtali in this district, embracing the 
eastern portion of Malda and part of Western Rajshahi.) 








~ z 
* History and Geography of Bengal, J. A. 8, B, 1876, p. 287. 
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The Barind in Rajshahi, starting from near Godagari, 
stretches northwards along the western boundary and then 
pending to the east stretches along the whole of the north of 
the district. It thus borders on Malda, Dinajpur and Bogra 
and comprises portions of all the ‘hree subdivisions of Rajshahi, 
viz. the whole of Godagari thana*® and the greater part of 
Tanor in the Sadar subdivision, the major portion of Manda 
and Mahadebpur in the Naogdon subdivision, and the north 
of Singra including Nandigram, in the Nator subdivision, 
It is a slightly elevated tract, but it must not be supposed 
that there is any great difference of level between it and the 
rest of the district. It is undulating, but there are also large 
level plains and the slopes are gentle and gradual, admirably 
adapted for rice cultivation, Winter rice is, in fact, the only 
crop grown.) Field does not press upon field, however, as in 
other parts of the district. The fields are large and there are 
many waste places with a thin low scrub, Large trees, which 
may be the survivors of a distant past when the country 
was well wooded, are scattered about. In some parts palm 
trees are found in great numbers, either singly or in clumps, 
and furnish@a characteristic scenery. (The whole country is 
drier than the alluvial flats. The soil is harder and less 
frtable ; it has not the same dull grey hue, but is in places 
yellowish to red, Th» people are not all Bengalis, for there are 
many seltlements of Biharis and Santals. The Barind, moreover, 
with its gentle slopes, affords wide prospects which cannot be 
seen on the alluvial plain, where there are no such spreading 
landscapes; in places it resembles parts of Midnapur and 
Bankura on the fringe of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Lt is 
cut up to some extent by small streams or nullahs deep cut 
in the ground, which are known locally as kAdris. It con- 
tains a sparse population, who subsist by the cultivation of 
rice. 

(The second region is a riparian tract along the Ganges, 
which forms the thanas of Rampur Boalia, Charghat and 
Lalpuor. It has a grby sandy soil, on which a variety of crops 
are grown. The level is relatively high, the land sloping down 
northward fromthe Ganges. The population is fairly dense 
and includes a considerable number of landless labourers, who 
were originally attracted by the silk industry, besides some 





* The term thana throughout the Gazetteer means the revenue unit and not the 


police-station established for investigating purposes, which is frequentiy smaller than 
the thania proper. 
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Muhammadan settlers from Dacca and Farldpur, who are 
found along the river bank. 

(Lhe third area which comprises the thanas of Naogaon, 
Bagmara, Puthia, Pinchupur, Nator, Baraigram and the 
southern part of Singra is also well defined. It isa swempy 
waterlogged depression, abounding in bis and traversed by « 
several rivers. The soil is a black loam, and is most 
fertile ) but malaria is very prevalent, especially during the 
rains and early winter months, and the death-rate is high. 
The population, however, is dense except in Singra, which 
contains part of the Chalan Bil, This tract may be again sub- 
divided into areas growing and not growing ganja. The 
former, which is included in the Naogaon thana, has a some- 
what higher surface, and the drainage is less obstructed than 
elsewhere in this group of thanas. 

Like the other deltaic districts of Bengal, the greater part 
of Rajshahi consists of broad expanses of low-lying rice- 
ground, studded with villages and hamlets embedded in groves 
of trees. The thickets of jungle, groups of palms, clusters of 
delicate bamboos, and the green verdure of leafy lanes have 
a quiet beauty of their own. The only exception to the pre- 
vailing monotony of scenery is found in the Barind, which 
consists of a stiff red clay (called khiyar) with an undulft- 
ing surface. It is distinctly picturesque in some places e.g., 
at Khetur, from which a fine landscape of wooded rolling 
country may be seen. 

COne of the principal features in the configuration of the 
district is an abundance of low-lying depressions, which fre- 
quently form marshes or swamps (ils), ‘Travelling from 
west to east, they increase in number and size, till, in the 
extreme east, the whole boundary of the district is covered 
by a series of marshes.) Many dry up in the hot weather, 
but during the rains expand into broad but shallow sheets 
of water, which may be best described as freshwater lagoons, 
(Cheir appearance, however, varies greatly, for while some 
are clear and deep sheets of water, others‘are shallow swamps 
filled w'th grass and reeds growing so thickly as to be almost 
intermatted, Others again, so far from being unproductive 
wastes, are the most uniformly fertile rice lands.) At the time 
of harvest they .present an extraordinary sight, for the rice 
grows, matures and very often is harvested in water. In the 
deeper dils nothing is to be seen but water, often, however, 
dotted with islands or. enclosed by high land, on which are 
villages and treegrowth. Many of the villages are completely 
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isolated during the rains, when the only means of reaching 
them is by boat. At this time of the year il is a curious 
sight to see boats large and small making their way across 
country through lanes in the green fields of tall rice that 
cover the water surface. It will readily be understood that 
*these bils form a serious obstacle to transport by land, for 
roads can only be constructed across them at great expense. 
They would have to ran on high embankments, and these 
again would have to be strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of water, which may be as much as ten feet in 
depth. 

It is probable that the formation of these Di/s is not due to 
one and the saine cause. In some cases a string of them is 
found along a line of drainage, which suggests that they 
represent the remains of some great river which centuries ago 
deserted its channel and sought its course elsewhere. Such 
a string of /i/s may be seen stretching southward from the 
Manda Bil to near Nahata. In other cases they are merely 
due to the action of the rivers, which by centuries of silt 


deposit have raised their beds and marginal banks so high that © 


they flow above the level of the surrounding country. The 
country between a pair of parallel rivers thus forms a kind 
of trough, the drainage of which cannot be discharged into 
the rivers. The rivers again, which would have filled the dils 
by the overflow of their silt-laden waters, cannot do so 
because they are locked within their channels by high silt- 
formed banks. 

(The bit of widest repute is the Chalan Bil, which is the 
name applied to a low-lying marshy tract extending over 
about 140 square miles on the borders of the Rajshahi and 
Pabna districts.) It lies between Singra (a police-station in the 
Nitor subdivision) and the north bank of the Gumani ; the 
latter is the name given to the lower reaches of the old channel 
of the Atrai, which are now fed by the waters of the Nanda- 
kuja. (The south-eastern extremity of the il is at Astamani- 
sha in Pabna, close to Nunnagar, where the Gumani and 
the Baral meet. ) Its northern limit in this district may be 
represented by a line drawn east from Singra to the Bhadai 
river, which divides Rajshahi from the districts of Pabna and 
Bogra. Its epstern boundary may be represented by a line 
drawn from north to south in Pabna and running through the 
village of Taras east of the Bhadai. Its greatest breadth is about 
nine miles from Taras on the north-east to Nardyanpur one 
mile from Biyghat, a village on the north bank of the Gumani, 


Chalan 
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Muhammadan settlers from Dacca and Farfdpur, who are 
found along the river bank. 

a (The third area which comprise; the thanas of Naogaon, 
Bagmara, Puthia, Panchupur, Nator, Baraigram and the 
southern part of Singra is also well defined. It isa swampy 
waterlogged depression, abounding in bils and traversed by 
several rivers. The sotl 18 a black Joam, and is most 
fertile but malaria is very prevalent, especially during the 
rains and early winter months, and the, death-rate 16 high, 
The population, however, 18 dense except im Singra, which 
contains part of the Chalan Kil, yThis tract may be again sub- 
divided into areas growing and not growing ganja. The 
former, which is included in the Naogaon thana, has a some- 
what higher surface, and the draimage is less obstructed than 
elsewhere in this group of thanas. 

Scenery Like the other deltaic districts of Bengal, the greater part. 
of Rajshdh consists of broad expanses of low-lying rice- 
ground, studded with villages and hamlets embedded in groves 
of trees. The thickets of jungle, groups of palms, clusters of 
delicate bamboos, and the green verdure of leafy lanes have 
a@ quiet beauty of their own. The only exception to the pre- 
vailing monotony of scenery is found in the Barind, which 
consists of a stiff red clay (called khiyar) with an undulft- 
ing surface. It is distinctly picturesque in some places ¢.g., 
at Khetar, from which a fine landscape of wooded rolling 
country may be seen. 

Marshes or (One of the principal features in the configuration of the 

we district isan abundance of low-lying depressions, which fre- 
quently form marshes or swamps (/z/s). ‘Travelling from 
west to east, they increase in namber and size, till, in the 
extreme cast, the whole boundary of the district is covered 
by a series of marshes.) Many dry up in the hot weather, 
bat during th+ rains expand into broad but shallow sheets 

of waser, which may be best described as freshwater lagoons, 
heir appearance, however, varies greatly, for while some 
arc clear and deep sheets of water, others‘are shallow swamps 
filled with grass and reeds growing so thickly as to be almost 
intermattsd, Others again, so far from being unproductive 
wastes, are the most uniformly fertile rice lands.) At the time 
of harvest they present an extraordinary ‘sight, for the rice 
grows, matures and very often is harvested in water. In the 
deeper dils nothing is to be seen but water, often, however, 
dotted with islands or enclosed by high land, on which are 
villages and treegrowth. Many of the villages are completely 
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isolated during the rains, when the only means of reaching 
them is by boat. At this time of the year it is a curious 
sight to see boats large and small making their way across 
country through lanes in the green fields of tall rice that 
cover the water surface. It will readily be understood that 
"these bils form a serious obstacle to transport by land, for 
roads can only be constrncted across them at great expense. 
They would have to run on high embankments, and these 
again would have to be strong enuugh to withstand the 
pressure of water, which may be as much as ien feet in 
depth. 

It is probable that the formation of these J:/s is not due to 
one and the same cause. In some cases a string of them is 
found along a line of drainage, which suggests that they 
represent the remains of some great river which centuries ago 
deserted its channel and sought its course elsewhere. Such 
a string of 42/s may be seen stretching southward from the 
Manda Bil to near Nahata. In Other cases they are merely 
due to the action of the rivers, which by centuries of silt 
deposit have raised their beds and marginal banks so high that 
they flow above the level of the surrounding country, The 
country between a pair of parallel rivers thus forms a kind 
of trough, the drainage of which cannot be discharged into 
the rivers. The rivers again, which would have filled the dils 
by the overflow of their silt-laden waters, cannot do so 
because they are locked within their channels by high silt- 
formed banks. 

(The bil of widest repute is the Chalan Bil, which ww the 
name applied to a low-lying maishy tract extending over 
about 140 square miles on the borders of the Rajshahi and 
P&bna districts.) It lies between Singra (a police-station in the 
Na&tor subdivision) and the north bank of the Gumani ; the 
latter is the name given to the lower reaches of the old channel 
of the Atrai, which are now fed by the waters of the Nanda- 
knja, (The south-eastern extremity of the bi/ is at Astamani- 
sha in Pabna, close'to Nunnagar, where the Gumani and 
the Baral meet, } Its northern limit im this district may be 
represented by a line drawn east from Singra to the Bhadai 
river, which dividgs Rajeb&hi from the districts of Pabna and 
Bogra. Its epstern boundary may be represented by a line 
drawn from north to south in Pabna and ranning through the 
village of Taras east of the Bhadai. Its greatest breadth is about 
nine mtites from Faris on the north-east to Nardyanpur one 
mails from Biyagbit, a village on the north bank of the @umani. 
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Tts greatest length is about 15 miles from Singra to Kachikata 
on the Gumani. 

The principal feeder of the Chalan Kid as the Atrai or Gur, 
the latter being the name of the channel by which the water of 
the Atra: now comes down. It flows past Singra, Kalam (below 
which it flows through the channel called Padhoyar Jola), 
Ekannabigha, Jogendranagar, Dikdama and Khubypar, and 
conveys into the bel the waters it drains from the north in its 
passage through the districts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi. The 
southern base 18 skirted by the Gumam, by wluch the bel water 
is carried off mnjo the Baral and eventually finds its way into 
the Brahmaputra. During the rains the Gumdani overflows its 
banks and pours masses of water into the Jel. This river meets 
the Gur to the south-east of Bahadurpur and forms a broad 
sheet of open water, 4 to 6 miles in width, which 13 known 
locitly as the Failim, meaning broad. Later in the year, viz., 
from December to June, the Failim dries up, but 18 not 
cultivated, as crops would be swept away by the force of 
water during the rains, 

(Phe Ol 1s a depressed basin, sunk on all sides below the 
level of the adjacent country evcept at the south-eastern 
extremity where its waters escape into the Baral through the 
Gumam.) When the Brahmaputia 18 in flood, the current¥of 
the Baral 1s held back, and the water of the 2d remains pent 
up until the Brahmapuira falls again. During the dry season 
the greater portion of the J:/ dries up leaving a water basin of 
about 15 square miles, which extends from ‘Tajpur and Daiya 
on the north to a lin+ drawn east and west through Khubjipur. 
It 18 three to four mies in breadth from Balsa in the east, the 
western boundary being the land that the Atrai has built up 
on its eastern bank where 1t passes by Jogendranagar to the 
south-east of Sapgari and Durgapur. This area may be called 
the water basin or core of the Jel. The ‘core’ area is not, 
however, covered with an uninterrupted expanse of water. 
but 18 a collection of shallow sheets of water connected with 
each other by tortuous chaunels and interspersed with patches 
of high ground, on some of which stand villages The water 
basin under description is traversed north to south by an exéeed- 
ingly sinuous stream called the Banganga, which is not a river 
strictly so called but a mere channel in the Jil. The depth of 
this as well as of the network of subsidiary channels that 
communicate with it is from 6 to 12 feet, Even during the 
rains, when there is water 10 to 12 feet deep all over the 
water basin, no central open sheet of water is visible on 
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account of a thick growth of tall grass and other aquatic 
plants (the playground of schools of porpoises), there being 
no strong currents here to sweep away the vegetation as in 
the Failam. 

Round the “core” there are two concentric irregular shaped 

oval areas growing rice of the long-stemmed variety ; both dry 
up entirely between December and June, when they are culti- 
vated. The first “ring,” whichis rather narrow towards the 
south-west, 18 covered with 7 to 5 feet of water during the 
rains. The outer “ring” includes the rest of the Chalan tract 
bulging out toward the north and north-east ; though flooded in 
the rains, the depth of water is much less than elsewhere, 
and conditions approximate to those prevailing in the southern 
part of Dacca and ¥aridpur during the annual flood season. 

Bince the old Atrai has ceased to be an active channel and a 
part of its bed has been occupied by the Musakban or Gadai, 
which finds an outlet into the Gur at Sdonail, there has been 
an incursion of the silt-laden Padma water into the di, 
which has caused a rapid silting up in the party close to the 
channel of the Atrai. The same operation of land building is 
noticeable at some distance from the south-western margin of 
the bil, where the old Atrai, owing to the annual deposit of ailt 
dowing the rains, has succeeded in building up banks of 
gome considerable width, which are not overtopped by the 
highest flood water, The water area of the b1/, though once ex- 
tending so far south as the banks of the Baral, has now receded 
from the portion south of the present course of the Gumani, 
resulting in the conversion of many thousands of acres into 
fertile land. The d2/ still abounds in fish and water fowl; the 
value of the annual export cf fish alone is estimated at 
Rs. 60,000, the centre of the trade being Kalam, while fowlers 
come from Bihar and elsewhere to net wild duck and teal, 
which they despatch to Calcutta. River-water shells contajp- 
ing cheap inferior pearls are also found in its waters. 

It has been suggested by Mr. N. Sen, Subdivisional Officer 
of Nator, that the Chalan Bil may mark the site of a former 
confluence of the Atrai and Karatoya. At Handial in Pabna 
nearthe south-eastern extremity of the zl there isa moribund 
river-bed bearing the name of Karatoya, a fact which 
may be said to favour this view. Local tradition says that 
Handial used to be a large commercial town on the banks on a 
proad flowing river, three or four centuries ago, and that the 
Gaméini used to flow much further to the south. Handial was, 
in fact, a large riverside mart, with a commercial residency of 
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the East India Company, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and frequently appears in the old district records 
under the name of Hurriaul. It 18, m Mr. Sen’s opinion, 
possible that this Karatoya once formed part of the great 
Karatoya, which was formerly a channel of the Tista. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that though during 
the rains the entire area of the bil is covered with water 
of varying depth, the surface of which is broken only by 
the high lands of the villages situated in it, it would be 
a mistake to expect any scenery like that of a large open 
lake, as large portions are covered with tall rice and other 
vegetation.” 

(The Chalan Bil is said to have extended formerly over as 
much as 421 square miles, bat nearly the whole of this large 
area has now become dry land resembling very closely in 
appearance the fen country in Cambridgeshire.) In 1909, 
a temporary subdivision of the Public Works Departments 
(called the Chalan Bil subdivision) was created for the investi- 
gation of the question of its drainage. An enquiry was held 
extending from the middle of February to the end of Septem- 
ber, and it was found that its area had been reduced to 142 
square miles, the remainder having been reclaimed. Even in 
this reduced area, only 33 square miles were under water “all 
the year round, The rest was under water for part of the year, 
but was rising in level every year with the deposition of silt ; 49 
square miles were low land which could only be cultivated 
during February, March and April, while 22 square miles were 
raised land which was cultivable for dry crops from January 
or February and 38 square miles were cultivable from Novem- 
ber. It was then calealated that 222} million cubic feet of silt 
a year were brought in by the feeder rivers, while 53 million 
cubic feet were carried off by the rivers draining the bil, The 
balance of 169: million cubic feet was deposited annually : 
this deposit, if distributed equally over the whole 142 square 
miles, means a raising of the level at the rate of half an inch 
a year. 

In May 1910 a further enquiry was held in order to ascer- 
tain the condition of the il during the dry weather. It* was 
found that the area of the def proper had been further reduced 
and that it extended from Bairabari on the north-west to 
midway between Kalinagar and Ekannabigha on the south 





* Tam indebted to Mr N Seng Subdivisional Officer of N&tor, for this account of 
‘the Chalan Bil 
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and to Khubjipur on the south-east. The portion to the west of 
Bairabari was dry and under cultivation, while the depth of 
water in the Di! itself was only 1 foot. 

(In 1913 a further inspection was made with the result that 
it was ascertained that only 12to 15 square miles remained 

eunder water throughout the year (compared with 33 square 
miles in 1909), the banks all round being high and under 
cultivation, while the depth of water in the /// in the month 
of April varied from 9 inches to 18 inches. It is thus apparent 
that the Chalan Bil is silting up rapidly.) Land is being reclaim- 
ed, new villages are springing up along its sides, and the 
watery waste is yielding place to settled tilth. 

CThe distriot slopes slightly from west to east, and its 
drainage is carried off not by the rivers but through the 
marshes. The Chalan Bil 1s the basin into which the drainage 
of the eastern portion of the district converges. Into it the 
overflow from other low-lying areas gradnally finds its way, to 
be passed on eventually, through an outlet at its south-castern 
corner, into the brahmaputra,) The Ganges ilselt is not a 
drainage channel, for its bank is higher than the general level 
of the country, and the drainage consequently sets away from 
it. 

Pith the exception of three rivers, viz., the Ganges, which 
forms the southern boundary of Rajshahi, the Mahananda, 
which runs for a short distance along its western border, and 
the Atrai, which traverses the district from north-west to south- 
east, the rivers are of little hydrographic importance, and 
most are more or less moribund. In other words, they are 
not active flowing streams except during the rains, when they 
serve as drainage channels carrying off a large volume of water 
and hive a considerable current. Most are narrow and flow 
in well-defined channels, The following is a brief account of 
the principal rivers :— 

The Ganges, which in this portion of its course is known a3 
the Padma, flows along the whole of .the district to the south 
for a distance of 65 miles. It first impinges on Rajshahi 
at the puint of its confluence with the Mahdnanda and flows 
past’ Godagari and, about sixteen miles further on, thegewn 
of Ramput Bofalia. It continues in a south-easterly direction 
to Sardah and then takes a sweep to the south, leaving the 
district a few miles below Lalpur. 

Except for the Mahananda, it has no important tributaries 
in Rajehahi, and there is only one,large offshoot, viz., the 
Baral, which takes off at Charghat, a mile south of Sardah. On 
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the right bank, however, there are two great distributaries, the 
Jalangi, which takes off tothe south-east of Sardah, and the 
Matabhanga, which branches off about 10 miles further down. 

The fall of the Ganges is about nine inches per mile, and 
the current varies from about three miles an hour in the cold 
weather to at least doable that rate during the rains. In 
particular spots, as, for instance, where the stream rushes 
round some projecting point, this rate of motion is exceeded, 
and boats and steamers find great difficulty in making their 
way against the current. According to the gauge readings at 
Rampur Bodlia, the lowest water level on record was 37°63 feet 
on 25th April 1884 and the highest was 69°25 feet on 26th 
Augast 1879: the zero of the gauge is 42 feet, and the greatest 
height over zero in the last 10 years was 26°30 feet. The rise 
of water in the main channel between the end of April and the 
end of Augast is generally about 20 feet. 

_ Every year the Ganges is forming and cutting away land 
along its course by a constant alternation of alluvion and 
dilavion. Daring the rainy season, the current impinges with 
immense weight upon banks composed of loose soil, which are 
rapidly undermined. An acre of ground has been known to 
have been swept away in half an hour. Large islands 
also form in the channel, some of them many miles #in 
length. In a year, perhaps, they become covered with 
grass and tamarisk jungle as high as an elephant. Captain 
Sherwill states that he has seen such islands “ become inha- 
bited, cleared and cultivated ; the population increases, large 
villages start up; the land revenue is collected for ten or twelve 
years; and then the whole fabric will disappear within one 
rainy season.” 

(For many miles below the junction of the Mahdnanda the 
bank of the Padma consists of a stiffish clay soil, which yields 
very little to the action of water, but from a few miles to the 
north-west of Rampur Boalia the soil is sandy, friable and 
easily washed away. There used to be serious inunda- 
tioa in this town owing to the over-spill of its water) and about 
fifty years ago a considerable portion of the civil station was 
wasped away. An embankment has been built to protect the 
town ugainst inundation, 

The name Padma is given to the main stream of the Ganges 
in the lower part of its course between the offtake*of the Bhagi- 
rathi in the Murshidabad district and the south-eastern corner 
of the Dacca district, where it joins the Meghna. Until about 
400 years ago the main volume of the Ganges poured down the 
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Bh&girathi ; but by degrees this channel silted up and became 
unequal to its task, and the main stream of the Ganges was 
thus obliged to find another outlet. In this way the Jalangi, 
the Matabhanga and the Garai became in turn the main stream, 
The river tended ever to the east; and at last, aided per- 
haps by a subsilenc+ of the unstable surface of the country 
it broke eastward across the old drainage channels until it 
was met and stopped by the 'ralmaputra. The present course 
of the Padma is therefore of comparatively recent origin, 

There 1s a small stream called the Padma which flows into 
the Ganges from the Barind in the vicimty of Godagari, It 
is probable that the Ganges appropriated the name, as well as 
the channel of this stream, when it broke away to the south- 
east instead of pouring the main volume of its water down 
the Bhagirathi. Another local tradition which may bear on 
the hydrography of the Padma is that the Mahdnanda formerly 
flowed past Rimpui Boaha. The point of janction of these 
two yreat rivers even now shifts from place to place, and at 
present they meet about 20 miles from Rampur Bodlia. 

The great geographer Rennell in his Account of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter Rivers (Philosophical ‘Transactions, 1781) 
propounded another theory about the oll course of the Ganges. 
“ AMpearances favour very strongly the opinion that the Ganges 
had its former bed in the tract now occupied by the lakes 
and morasses between Nattore and Jaffiergunge,* striking 
ont of the present course at | auleah and passing by Pootya. 
With an equal degree of probability we may trace its supposed 
course by Dacca to a junction with the Burrampooter or Megna 
near Fringybazar, when the accumulation of two such mighty 
streams probably scooped out the pressnt amazing bed of the 
Megna.” 

If this theory is accepted, the old course of the Ganges lay 
along the Naérad (which branches off 8 miles east of Rampur 
Boalia and flows past Pathia and Nator) and then along the 
Baral, which flows into the Pabna district, but the channel 
of the Narad which is now silted up is so small that this 
theory scarcely seems tenable. From its present appearance, 
indest, it seem; impossible that it can ever have been anything 
but a small river. 

In this pogtion of its course the Ganges is not a sacred 
river. Religions f2eling being intensely conservative, sanctity 
attaches only to its old channel and not to the comparatively 





* Jafarganj in the Daces district not far from the borders of Pabna. 
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modern course of the Padma. While therefore the Hindus 
revere the Bhagirathi, which used to be its main channel, the 
water of the Padma is no more sacred than that of the Hooghly 
south of Calcutta, which is another modern outlet. Though 
not a sacred river, the Padma has all the attributes of grandeur 
and utility which have conferred sanctity on the upper channels 
In the words of Sir William Hunter “it rolls majestically down 
to the sea in a bountifal stream, which never becomes a merely 
destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles away in the 
hottest summer.” The truth of the description will be realized 
by those who have seen the noble sweep of this great river at 
Sardah. From bank to bank it is never less than a mile and 
is usually much more, It is generally, however, split up into 
channels flowing between sandbanks, islands and alluvial 
accretions generically known as chars or didras. 

These chars are the outcome of the shifting nature of its 
course, Every year great changes take place in the river bed, 
which are a constant difficulty to those who have to navigate 
the river steamers, Extensive islands are thrown up, or land 
forms a8 an accretion to the banks on either side or to islands 
in the river bed. The chars were formerly caltivated with 
indigo, but are now given up to country crops and are a 
favonrite haunt of wild pig. These chars are for the most fart 
the property of Government, but some are resumed estates. 
A list of the char estates will be found in Chapter XII, and 
here it will saffice to say thit the principal are Asariadaha 
and Nausera opposite Godagari, Srirampur, Nabinagar and 
Tiidmari off Rampur Boalia avd Didar Sibnagar opposite 
Sardah, Altogether, they form a long but broken chain from 
Godagari to the south-eastern extremity of the district. 

Half a century ago the chars were covered with thick 
jungle, of which the following description (written by 
Mr. H. Torrens, 1.0.8., about 1850) is given in Simson’s Sport 
in Eastern Bengal (1886):— “The jungles are long strips 
of thick reedy cover lying in hollows about water and scattered 
about an immense extent of alluvial plain-lands, the cleared 
portions of which grow indigo, which have formed at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jellinghee rivers. It is called in the 
local dialect a dher (sic), and being covered with water in the 
rains, is in drier seasons not unhandsomely coveredwith pank or 
phassin as they call it up-country, that treacherous amalgam of 
bog, morass and quicksand which is none of them and yet beats 
them each and all in abomination. The open ground between 
these covers, across new sown indigo lands, afforded excellent 
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riding ; but there was no want of variety. Virgin jungles, self- 
sown on the new alluvial lands called churs, afforded to the 
carious in equitation every obstacle combined that could tempt a 
man, even with game afoot, to hold hard ; now miles of thick-set 
cane-like reeds, semi-impervious to appearance, rising above 
the head of a mounted man and covering an expanse where 
every eddy and counter current of the tumultuous waters that 
formed it had left 1ts individual foss and hollow in the new 
indurated sand; or else ragged scrubby brakes of 1l-condi- 
tioned attempts at low trees which, being unable to stretch 
their heads ay high as they would like, stretch their meagre 
arms abroad, or else grass so thick that the boar before you is 
only traceable hy the wake his rushing progress leaves of 
shaking stems ; this grass grows on lumpy uneven soil where 
the subterranean Jabours of Sir Rat have favoured its spread- 
ing roots. And yet again there 1s a variety which deserves 
notice in the above jungle, and that is when, growing in thick 
tufts, it has forced up tussocks or little hammocks of earth from 
a foot to 18 inches high; these lie close together and, when the 
jangle has been partially burned, offer alternately the bush of 
half-scorched reeds or the stamps of those fully consumed, 
hardened with fire and sticking out from the earth like a 
veg@table hedge-hog.” Not all the chars were like this, but 
covered more or less thickly with dry lenna grass, with no 
cultivation or open ground, bat with a hard soil full of ruts, 
stumps and cracks. 

Those who have ridden pig in the chars wiil realise that 
this account still largely holds good. The greater part has 
been cleared for cultivation, but tamarisk jungle still grows so 
thick and high that it comes up to the shoulder of the rider. 
His stirrup leathers may be torn away as he gallops through it, 
and he may have to guide his horse through a nightmare of 
broken country thick with fissures, or have to get across water 
with a thick viscous bottom, from which his horse shrinks and 
which even an elephant dislikes. 

‘The Mahananda is one of the great rivers of North Bengal. 
It takes ite rise in the t1 milayan range, and, flowing through 
the districts of Parnea and Malda, touches the western border 
of Rajshihi a short distance above Sultanganj. It marks 
the boundary jine between this district and Malda for a few 
miles and empties itself into the Ganges a few miles above 
Godagiri. It is a wide and deep river, easily navigable by large 
cargo-boats. During the few mites it touches on Rajshahi, 
it neither receives any tributaries nor throws off any offshoots. 
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The Atrai, which is another of the great rivers of North 
Bengal, enters the district eight miles north of Mahadebpur 
police-station and flows due south to Mabadebpur and Manda, 
Then it bends to the south-east and traverses the Naoggon and 
Nator subdivisions for a distance of xbout 70 miles, giving its 
name to a railway station (Atrai) situated on its bank. Close 
to the Atrai railway station it bifurcates. The northern branch, 
which is called the Gur and is now the main channel, flows 
past Singra, after leaving which it passes through the Chalan 
Bil and is largely used for traffic from the south-east. It is 
joined near Singra by the Nagar, a stream which tlows sovtb- 
westward from the Bogra district passing Karachmaria and 
Kaliganj. The southern branch, which is called the Mara 
Atrai, or dead Atrai, is joined by the Baralai at Kaliganj; and 
at Chandrapur (north of Halsa) the Nandakuja pours its water 
into its channel. which is henceforth called the Gumani. The 
Gur, or main channel of the Atrai, debouches into it near 
Bahadurpur, and the united stream then passes into the Pabna 
district, where it joins its waters with those o° the Baral. 

The Atrai was formerly one cf the great rivers of North 
Bengal, for it was the main channel by which the waters of the 
Tista discharged into the Ganges. In 1787, however, the Tista 
bioke away from its ancient bed and cut for itself a now® and 
capacious channel by which it found its way into the Brahma- 
putra. Since then the Atrai hus lost its former importance, 
but it is still navigable by large country boats. 

The Atrai is identifiable with the Atrai, one of the sacred 
rivers of the Mahabhérata, and bathing in the old channel 
on certain holy days is believed to confer as much merit as 
bathing in the Ganges itself. In some places in its upper 
reaches the river is fordable during the dry season, and the 
cargoes of large boais have to be taken across the fords in small 
loats. The water is very clear and transparent except during 
the rains; 1 is highly esteeme! as a pure drinking water, 
while the fish of the Atrai have a reputation for good flavour, 

The Jamuna or Jabuna is the principal tributary of the 
Atrai within the district. It flows northward from the Bogra 
district, passes by the town of Naogdon and joins the Atrai at 
Suktigachha after a total length of 89 miles, Near the village of 
Etakata, it is joined by a moribund river called the Tulsiganga, 
which also flows southwards from Bogra almost*parallel to tho 
Jamuna: it is only a mile to the west of the Jamuna at © 
Naogion, where the road from Santahar passes over it. The 
Jamuna is believed to be, like the Atrai, an old channel of the 
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Tista. In this portion of its course it can be navigated 
by boats of considerable burden. 

The Baral is the most important offshoot of the Ganges in 
Rajshahi. It leaves the parent stream near the police-station 
of Charghat, and flows eastwards through the southern portion 
of the district till it passes into Pabna. The Baral is a large 
stream, and was formerly navigable at all seasons of the year ; 
but a sandbank has formed across its mouth, obstructing the 
free passage of water from the Ganges. This river throws ont 
two offshoots to the north—the Musakhan and the Nandakuja, 
which take off the water of the Baral northwards into the d1/s, 
The result is that in the Baraigram thana the Paral itself 18 
only a series of pools in the cold weather and a comparatively 
insignificant stream even in the rains. In fact, the Nandakuja 
now forms the main channel of the Baral. 

Both the Nandakuja and Musakhfn were originally small 
streams which have been artificially improved. The mouth of 
the latter was cleared about a century ago, and of the former 
considerably later, by the proprietors of an migo factory. 
The intake in both cases was widened and deepened until the 
stream was able to make a capacious channel for itself. Now 
these rivers carry the Ganges water 36 miles inland, and a great 
deaf of Jil land has been raised by the deposit of mt. 

The Nandakuja leaves the Karal at the village of Nandi- 
kuya, the site of a former indiyo factory to the east of Daya- 
rampur, and flowing a north-easterly direction takes posses- 
sion, at Chandrapur, of the bed of the old southern bianch of 
the Atrai, which 1s henceforth called the Gumani. It continues 
in anorth-easterly direction past Nazirpur, Fiyaghat and Guru- 
daspur, and joinmg the Gur at Pabadurpar flows past Kachi- 
katé mto the Pabna distuel, where the present stream, the 
Baral, rejoins it at Nunnagar. 

The Musakhan, which ts alao known as the Gada, branches 
oft from the Baral at Jimnagra and flows past Jhalmaha on the 
Nator-Rampur Bola road, where 1t 18 spanned by a large 
bridge. It then crosses into the Nator subdivision, where tt 
agsunres the nam2 of Gadai, and flowing by the north of the 
town of Nator falis into the Gur at Saonail. 

The Baralai rises in a bz? in the Manda thana of the 
Naogdon subdivieion and flows south to Nahata. It then 
flows eastwards through the Nahata and | dgmara thanas into 
the N&tor subdivision, where it eventually makes its way into 
the Ohalan Bil after joining the old channel of the Atrai at 
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Kaliganj. It is navigable all the year round and is an import 
ant waterway, carrying a large export of paddy, vegetables and 
pan from the Barind. At Bagmara there is a channel called 
the Fakirni, which connects it with the Atrai. 

The Narad is an offshoot of the Musakhan, which flows 
through the town of Nator. It is a dead river, its offtake (at 
Paikpara a mile below the Jhalinalia bridge) being now several 
feet higher than the level of the Musakhan. Its channel is now 
dry land or a mere succession of pools, except to the east of 
Nator, where it is navigable during the rains. Kast of Nater it 
is joined by another stream, also called the Narad, which ruus 
from south to north. From the point of confluence. the united 
Narad continues to flow eastwards till it falls into the old 
channel of the Atrai just above the junction of that river 
with the Nandakuja The Narad was originally an offshoot of 
the Padma, the ofltake being near Shahpur, buat the channel 
as far as Paikpara, where it is bisected by the Muskhan though 
shown on the map, has silted up, and it is no longer recognize 
able as a river. 

Che greater part of the district is covered with recent allu- 
vium, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course of the 
rivers, and elsewhere of fine silt consolidating into clay. The 
Barind, however, belongs to an older alluvial formation ; 4t is 
composed of massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish 
brown hue, often weathering yellowish, in which are dissemi- 
nated pisolitic ferruginous concretions. ) 

Where the ground is not occupied with the usual crops of 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant nataral vegeta- 
tion. Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a 
sluggish current have a copious vegetation of Vallisneria and 
other plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a cover- 
ing of Tamarix and reedy grasses, Few trees are found on 
these inundated lands; the commonest is the hijal (Barring- 
tonia acutangula), There are no forests ; even on the higher 
ground groups of large trees are few, and the surface is covered 
by bamboos and grasses, such as Jmperata arundinacea and 
Andopoyon aciculatus. Magnificent specimens of the banyan, 
papal and red cotton tree (semul) may, however, be’ seen, 
Some of the banyans fully answer to Milton’s description of 
the fig-tree, which “In Malabar or Deccan sprgads her arms, 
branching 80 broad and long, that in the ground the bended 
twigs take root, and daughters grow about the mother tree, a 
pillared shade.” In some parts of the district the mango crop 
ig almost as important as in Malda, and boats come up from 
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Dacca and other parts of Easiern Pengal to take away cargoes 
of this luscious fruit. The villages are generally buried in 
thickets of bamboo and tree growth. Palms are numerous in 
the Barind, and in the south of the district there are many Ahejur 
or date palm trees, besides numerous specimens of the bdbul 
‘(Acacia arabica) or gam arabic tree with its sweet-scented 
yellow flower. One noticeable feature of the tree growth is 
the presence of tall casuarina trees round the ruins of indigo and 
sitk factories scattered over the district, which owe their origin 
to the planters, 

The district was formerly well stocked with game, and good 
Sport was obtamed, as will be seen from Sport me Kastern 
Bengal by F. B. Simson (1586) . Mr. Simson was a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, whose first station (im 1850) was 
Rajshahi. The chars in those days were under jungle, with the 
exception of some clearings where indigo was sown: the rest 
of the char Jand was covered with thick reeds, rushes and 
tamarisk bushes, and in some places the jungle was so heavy 
that it could only be beaten with the help of a line of 
elephants, The char: then sheltered wild buflaloes, which were 
generally ridden down and shot from the saddle at close 
quarters With a gun or horse pistol, The last buffalo seen 
on tle chars was shot in this way on Jajira Char Sonaikandi 
in the late “siaties” by Mr. Harry Deverell, Manager of 
Watson and Company. 

The Barind was also a good hunting ground, in which 
tiger could be got, “Here,” wrote Mr. Simson, “ were 
large tracts of tree jungle, with palms, bamboos and al) 
the common kKengal trees: at the foot of these trees 
shrubby, thorny jungle afforded the best of cover for all 
game. The Burrin waS so unlimited, so hard to beat, so 
difficult to shoot in, and considered so unsatisfactory, that 
sportsmen seldom looked it up; nevertheless it was here that 
most of the game found breeding shelter, and from the Burrin 
the deer and the hogs descended to the villages to find shelter 
in the grass and rose-bpshes and to revel in the green crops ; 
and when hard pressed by beating elephants, all the game 
would "make for the Barrin. Here, between the water and the 
Burrin, was ample space to ride hog and deer*; tigers and 
leopards followed the deer and hog to the valley; black 
partridges and” hog-deer swarmed in the thatching grass; 





* Simson used to ride after hog-deer, bat in spite of relays of riders, never 
mapaged to spear one 
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khyah partridges, called ‘Chickore,’ abounded in the rose- 
bushes; snipe and nearly every kind of Bengal wild duck 
resorted to the waterin the centre. The only game which 
stuck steadily to the Burrin, so far as 1 could ascertain, con- 
sisted of spotted deer, which I never shot elsewhere in Bongal, 
and peafowl. It was in this delightful hunting-place hatel 
saw a tiger for the first time.” Mr. Simson was then at Abhaya, 
an old indigo factory on the Mahananda, close to which was 
the valley he spoke of with water in the centre extending for 
miles. His entry for the day in his diary was‘ Four deer, 
nine brace of partridges, two couple of snipe, wo wild ducks, 
wounded a tiger.’ 

Half a century ago, therefore, the district contained buffalo, 
tiger, leopard, wild pig, spotted deer and hog-deer. The small 
game conasted of hares, peafowl, black partridge, kyah ao 
swamp partridge, rain-quail, the hkh or lesser florican, snipe, 
geese and wild fowl of all sorts. Of the wild animals only the 
leopard and wild pig have been able to hoid their own and are 
still found in village jungles: the rest have gone with the 
clearing of jnngle and spread of cultivation. The birds have 
tared better, for the peafowl] and swamp partridge have alone 
disappeared. A few black partridge and hkh are occasionally 
Seen, and smipe, geese, duck and wild fowl appear to@e as 
numerous ag ever, 

Tigers survived till about 20 years ago. The Barind 
beyond Godagar1 was beaten every year for them by the 
Nawab of Murshidaébad, and as late as 1894 several were 
killed by the Collector of Rajshahi and another sports- 
man within three miles of Rampur Boalia. The last of 
which there 18 any information was seen at Kharchaka in 
1900. 

Leopards are still fairly numerous and as bold as ever. 
One was shot in the Central Jail at Rampur Podha in February 
1907—it had climbed over one of the jail walls—and aiother 
was seen in the town in Janaary 1915. One case is known of a 
leopard which took to man-eating a few years ago and killed 
four persons in the Rajapur police out-post. Most of the 
leopards are of small size and haunt ihe thickets and patches 
of jungle which are so numerous in the district. They are 
frequently trapped in the village of Sirol, two miles from Rém- 
pur Boalia, which also used to be infested by tiger-cais. Other 
kmds of wild cats, jackals foxes and hares are numerous. 

Wild pigs are very common, especially on the chars. They 
literally swarm in some localities and do immense damage to 
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the paddy and sugarcane crops, on which they descend at 
night. In fact in some places the villagers have taken to 
making molasses from the juice of the date-palm owing to 
the inroads of wild pigs on sugarcane plantations. The char 
pigs do not confine their attention to crops. They will eat 
scarrion when they can get it, and have even been known to 
break up and devour cattle that have been bogged. Excellent 
pig-sticking may be had both on the chars and the main- 
Jand. 

Last among the mammals may be mentioned the Gangetic 
porpoise (suswk), which 13 common both inthe Ganges and 
Atrai and alsoin the deep water basin of the Chalan Bil, 

During the cold weather both the Ganges and inland waters 
are visited by great flocks of wild fowl, duck, teal and snipe. 
Wild duck and teal are especially numerous on the Chalan Fil, 
the Dubalhat: Bil 6 miles south of Naogion, and the Halti Kil 
near the Madhnagar rathway-stalion, all of which are large 
shallow land-locked waters. Snipe are numerous in the ils and 
swampy water-logged tricts all over the district. Wald geese 
can be shot on the great chars and sand banks of the Padina, 
where also adjutants and pelican have been met with. Other 
common water-fowl are the coot, moor-hen, dabchick, heron 
anf crane; plover and sand-pipers or snippets are almost 
ubiquitous on and near rivers and bils. Green pigeon are 
fairly plentiful, and, as already stated, black partridge, the 
kyah or swampy partridge, rain-quail and the likh or Jesser 
florican still survive. 

Of birds other than game birds, the name 18 legion— 
the district 1s, indeed, particularly rich in birds—but the 
limits of space forbid the mention of any but a few of the 
commonest kinds, Vultures are exceptionally numerous as 
compared with western areas. They may be seen perched on 
trees all over the district awaiting their prey, and have no lack 
of sustenance, there being plenty of carrion for them to feed 
on. The fishing eagie is conspicuous near di/s and rivers 
The mos: common representative of the cuckoo family are 
the .crow-pheasant with black wings and copper-coloured 
body and the koil, called the brain fever bird from its call, 
which closely resembles the words “brain fever.” The in- 
cessant repe(tion of the call im a high crescendo is u feature 
of the hot weather days: and during the night the cry of 
night-jar or goat-sucker is constantly heard—a resonant 
ringing note extraordinarily hke the sound of a stone falling 
on ice. 
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Owing to its numerous riwers and the large water area 
covered by Adi/s the district is well stocked with fish. The 
annual value of the Padma fisheries alone has been estimated 
at 2 lakhs and those of the Atrai are also of considerable 
value; the fish of the latter river have a wide reputation for 
the excellence of their flavour. Those excellent fish, the 
alsa, are caught in large numbers in the Padma. Of other fish, 
the most popular are three of the carp family, viz., the rwi or 
rahe (Labeo rohit) the kalbans (Labeo calbant) and the katla 
(Catla buchanani). They frequently attain a large size and 
are good table fish. The mirgal (Currhina mrigala) is another 
carp of inferior flavour. Other common fish are silurids, 
such as the boal (Wallago), magur (Clarius magur), air 
(Macrones aor), tengra (Macrones corsula) and bachua (Pseu- 
doutropcus garua). The magur is a fresh water fish which 
flourishes in dirty stagnant water, as does the curions little 
climbing perch called the koi (Annabas scandens) which has 
the power of pulling itself up on the bank by its spines. The 
last is very common in the Jils near Dubalhati, a fact which 
helps to explain the legend that the revenue pai‘l by the pro- 
prietor to the Moghuls consisted of 20,000 koi fish a year. 
Mussell shells containing inferior pearls are found in the 
Chalan Ril and the rivers to the east. e 

Rajshahi has an assortment of the usual snakes found in 
Northern Bengal. The commonest poisonous snakes are the 
cobra, the karait (Bungarus ceruleus) and the banded karait 
(Bungarus fasciatus). The Russel’s Viper is also common, and 
the king cobra or hamadyrad (Nuia bungarus) is occasionally 
found, This last cobra feeds principally upon other snakes, 
(whence its name Opiophagus), and has the reputation of being 
excessively fierce and aggressive. It grows to a length of seven 
or eight feet : the colour is olive brown with darker or paler 
cross-hands ; the young are black with yellow rings. Of non- 
poisonoug snakes, the largest is the dhdman or rat snake 
(Zamenis mucosus), which often measares between 6 and 7 feet 
in length : it lives on small mamunals, lizards and frogs. Other 
harmless snakes are the gharmauni; hele and jaldera, the last 
being perhaps the commonest waler snake. 

Two kinds of crocodiles are found in the principal rivers 
and also in a few old tanks, viz, the blunt,nosed magar 
(Crocodilus palustris), which is called locally the kumbhir or 
bocha, and the gharidl (gavialis), i.e., the long-snouted, fish- 
eating crocodile. The magar rarely exceeds 12 feet in length, 
while the gharidl sometimes grows to 8 feet. The common 
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river turtle (Testudo elegans) isyfound in most of the rivers, 
and is eaten by some of the lower orders. 

The climate of Rajshahi is not characterised by great 
extremes of heat and rainfall, owing to the geographical situa- 
tion of the district, which ensures it against the direct action 
of disturbing influences, such as the sea in the south, the 
strong monsoon current in the east and the Himalayas to the 
north. Its intermediate position from a climatic point of 
view was noticed by Sir Joseph Hooker, who in his Himalayan 
Journals wrote as follows about Rampur odalia :-— 

“Being at the head of the Gangetic delta, which points 
from the Sunderbunds obliquely to the north-west, it is much 
damper than any locality further west, as is evidenced by two 
kinds of Calamus palm abounding, which do not ascend the 
Ganges beyond Monghyr. Advancing eastwards, the dry 
north-west wind of the Gangetic valley, which blows here in 
occasional gusts, is hardly felt; and easterly winds, rising 
after the sun (or in other words, following the heating of the 
open dry country), blow down the great valley of the Burram- 
pooter, or sonth-easterly ones come up from the Pay of Bengal. 
The western land of the Gangetic delta 18 thus placed m what 
are culled “the variables” in naval phraseology ; but only so far 
as #ts superficial winds are concerned, for its great atmospheric 
current always blows from the Pay of Pengal, and flows 
over all Northern India to the lofty regions of Central 
Agia.” 

The hot season commences early in March with the 
cessation of the northerly winds, which are a marked and 
agreeable feature of the cold weather. South-westerly and hot 
westerly winds prevail during the closing days of March and 
the whole of April, when dust storms are of frequent occur- 
rence. Southerly winds prevail in May and south-easterly 
winds during the monsoon from June to the middle of October, 
when cool nights begin to give indication of the approach of 
the cold season. 

Mean temperature increases from 63° in January to 85 in 
April, May and Jane. It is about 83 during the monsoon 
months, and falls to 72° in November and 65° in December. 
The highest average maximum temperature is 96 in April, 
and the highest average minimum is 78 in July and Angast, 
The lowest average minimum is 51 in Janaary. The maxi- 
mum temperature is 108° and the lowest 42°. The daily 
variation is often great, ¢.g., in May the temperature rises to 
106 and falls at night to 78°. 
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Rainfall is very light from November to February, increases 
somewhat in March and April, the season of local distarb- 
ances, and continues uniform at about 11 inches during the 
monsoon months June to September. In May and October the 
rainfall is about 5 inches and is due to the occasional incursion 
of cyclonic storms, when heavy rain may fall for several lays. 
at a time. The main causes of rainfall are shallow land 
depressions, which frequently form during the monsoon 
months, and the shifting winds which, with the small oscilla- 
tions of the atmospheric pressure and the high humidity ,hen 
prevailing, are sufficient to maintain daily and, at times, heavy 
rainfall. The total average fall for the year at Rampur 
Boalia is 55! inches, the heaviest on record being 90 inches in 
1861 and the lightest 32 inches in 1873. The following light 
falls have occurred during the last 15 years :—35 inches in 
1907 and 37 inches in 1908, 1909 and 1910, On the other hand 
73 inches fell in 1905 and again in 1914, 

(The following table gives the salient meteorological statis- 
tics for Rampur Boalia :— 
Se 
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CHAPTER II. 





HISTORY 


AT the dawn of history the country now forming the dis- 
trict of Rajshihi was part of the territory of the Pundras 
or Paundras, which was known by the name of Pundra- 
vardhana, This was an extensive tract bounded on the east by 
the river Karatoya, on the west by the Mahdnanda and on the 
south by the Padma. To the north the boundary was ill-de- 
fine l, but 1 seems to have marched with the borders of the 
wild coantry held by Himalayan hill tribes, such as the 
Kiratas. In other words, it roughly corresponded with the 
modern territorial division of North Pengal, excluding Jalpai- 
guri, Darjeeling and part of Pabna. The Pandras obviously 
daté back toa very remote period, for they are mentioned 
in the .titareya Brdhmana, one of the oldest Brahmanas, 
which is anterior tothe Upanishads and is certainly earlier than 
1000 B.C. 

In this work they are classed with the Andlras, Savaras 
and others as among the most degraded classes of men, 
rabble for the most part, descendants of Viswamitra. “The 
statement,” writes Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Bahadur, “that 
the Pandray were descendants of the sage Viswamitra would 
seem to imply that they had Aryan blood, though degraded , 
and this opinion sursived in the epic period. Inthe Wahd- 
bhdrata and Harivamsa, the Pandras, with Angas, Vangas, 
Submas and Kalingas, are said to be descended from the blind 
sage Dirghatamas (born of the queen of the demon Bali). As to 
their degradation the Mahdbhdrata says that these Kshattriyas 
were outcasted from indignation of the Brahmans ; while accord- 
ing to the Manusamhita they sank gradually to the condition 
of Sudras in gonsequence of the omission of sacred rites and for 
not consulting Brahmans. The Pundras were too powertul to 
be left out of the Aryan pale, but had rites and customs so 
different from those in the home of Vedic Brahmanism, that 
a theory of degradation was set up. The difference originated 
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no donbt from the fact that the twice-born castes among 
the Pandras represented an oldcr immigration, who had been 
influenc*d in one direction by the surrounding tribes of 
Dasyas, while the religious faith in the Madhyadesa had been 
changing in quite a different direction The Mahdbhdruia and 
the Harivamsa, and following them the Purdnas, name only 
one king of Paundra, viz., Basudeva. In the legends he is de- 
scribed as a powerfal sovereign, ruling Pundras, Vangas and 
Kiratas, i.r., the greater part of Bengal, and surnamed Puwn- 
draka.*” Basudeva is said to have been conquered by I’him4, 
while a son of his, Sudeva by name, was killed by Krishna 
with his discus. 

In later periods there are only scattered references to 
Pandravardhana, as in the Asok-dvaddna, where Asoka is said 
to have put to death many naked sectarians (presumably Jains) 
in Pandravardh ina, because they did despite to the Buddhist 
worship. A detailed account of the country is, however, given 
by Hiu-n Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang), who visited it about 640 
A.D. The country, he said, was inhabited by a flourishing 
people ; tanks, hospices and flowery groves were scattered over 
it. The climate was genial; the land was low and moist; 
abundant crops were raised. The people respected learning and 
were divided between three faiths. The early Jains, cadled 
Digambara Nigranthas, were very numerous. There were 100 
Deva temples (most of which were probably Saiva and Sakta) 
while there were twenty Buddhist monasteries with some 2,000 
brethren. The locale of the capital is disputed. General 
Cunningham has identified it with Mahasthan, the ruins of 
which lie s+ven miles north of Bogra. 

The first historical event of real interest is the rise of the 
Pala kings. Local patriotism rightly regards the reign of 
Palas as the most glorious period iu the history of Rajshahi, 
for their hom» was in Varendra (the name by which Pundravar- 
dhana, «e., the districis of Rajshahi, Nogra, Dinajpur, Rang- 
purand part of Pabna came to be known) and they extended their 
rule not only over Bengal, bat also over Rihar and a cunsiderable 
portion of Northern India. Till recent years there has been 
little informatjon available regarding this Bengali dynasty, but 
the researches of scholars and archwologists have bronght to 
light much new material : the fame of the Pala kings has in fact 
been recovered by the patient stady of inscriptions and copper- 
plate grants. We now know that there were at least 17 kings 





* Notes on the Geography of old Bengal, J. A 8. B , May 1908. 
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of the lne whose names are given below in chronological 
order— 


1. Gopala I. 9. Mahipala I. 
2. Dharmapala I. 10. Nayapala. 
3. Devapala. 11. Vigrahapala III. 
4, Vigrahapala J, 12. Mahipala II. 
or Surapala I. 13. Surapala Il. 
o. Narayanapala. 14. Ramapila, 
6. Rayyapala. 15. Kamarapala. 
7. Gopala IL. 16. Gopala III. 
8. Vigrabapala IT. 17. Madanapala. 


Prior to the establishment of their rule the country appears 
to have been in a state of anarchy, which 1s metaphorically 
deseribed by the Tibelan historian Taranath as that of fishes, 
the strong preymg on the weak, ‘Kyery Brahman, Kshattriya 
and Vaisya made himself chief of different districts ; but 
there was no king ralng the whole country, The widow of 
one of these chiefs used to kill every might the person who had 
been chosen king. Gopala, who had been elected king, 
manag-d to free himself and obtained the kingdom.’’ The fact 
that a king could be chosen by election, 1n the midst of a gladia- 
towal struggle for supremacy, appears curious ; but Taranath’s 
account iy confirm+tby the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala 
which states that Gopila was elected king by the people in order 
to put an end to anarchy. From another Tibetan work, the 
Pag-samyou-zang, we learn that Gopala was horn ‘near the 
capital of Pundravardhana, and his dynasty may therefore be 
fairly described as Bengali. His successor, Dharmapala, is also 
designated “ Lord of the East” in an inscription found on the 
Garudastambha, a stone pillar extant near Mangalbari Hat in 
Dinajpur, while in the Gwalior stone inscription of his great 
rival, the emperor Bhoja of the Partihara dynasty, he is 
distinctly called Vangapati, i.e. lord of Bengal. 

The Palas, who were Kshaltriyas, reigned four and a half Gopala 
centuries and from the evidence of copperplate grants and pillar 
inscriptions we know not only the names of the kings, but 
also*a good deal about their system of administration. 
‘The name Pala, it may be explained, means Protector and 13 
given to the dynasty because it forms part of the personal 
names of thé kings. Gopila, the founder of the line (circa 
750 A.D.) after consolidating his power in Bengal, extended 
his rule over South Bihar, where he established a great Buddhist 
monastery (Vihdra), from which the town of Bihar, and 
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subsequently the whole province, took its name. Ths town 
became the head-quarters of the governors of Bihar under the 
Pala kings. 

His son and successor Dharmapala (800 A.D.) was 
a mighty monarch of wide dominion. According to the 
Tibetan historian Taranath, his rule eytended from the Pay ofe 
Bengal to Delhi in the north and to the Vindhyan range in the 
south ; andit is certain that Kanauj acknowledged his sway, for 
he is known to have dethroned its king and installed another 
in his place. Dharmapala held his court, at least for some 
time, in the ancient capital of Pataliputra, the modern Patna, 
and founded the famous Buddhist monastery of Vikrimasila. 

Devapala, the third of the Pala kings, extended his power still 
further, conquering Kaimarupa (Assam) and Kalinga, i.¢., Orissa 
and the Northern Cirearsof Madras. Like the other kings of his 
house, he was zealous in the cause of Buddhism, and is reputed 
to have waged war with the anbehovers, destroying forty of 
their strongholds, There is nothing of interest to record about 
the next five sovereigns, whose names were Vigrahapila I (ahas 
Surapila), Narfiyanapala, Rajyapala, Gopala II, and Vigraha- 
pata Il. 

Towards the close of the tenth century there was an 
interregnum, a Himalayan tribe called Kambojas setting eup 
one of their chiefs as king. This is admitted in an inscription, 
now preserved in the Dinajpur Rabari, which states that in the 
pride of his arm Mahipdla slew in battle all his opponents, re- 
covered his father’s kingdom, which had been snatched away 
by people having no claim to it, and put down his lotus foot on 
the head of princes. The usurper of the Pala throne is describ- 
edin the Dinajpur pillar inscription as “king of Gauda of 
the Kamboja family.” Nepalese tradition applies the name of 
Kamboja-desa to Tibet, and the usurper must have come from 
either Tibet or Bhutin at the head of a Mongolian horde. 

Mahipala is known to have been reigning in A.D. 1026, 
and may be assumed to have recovered his ancestral throne 
about 980 A.D. “Of all the Pala kings he is the best 
remembered, and songs in his honour, which used to be 
sung in many parts of Bengal until recent times, are 
still to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kuch 
Bihar.” During his rule Buddhist missionaries , were sent to 
Tibet, and the propaganda was continued by his successor 
Nayapala, under whose reign the famous Buddhist priest Atisa 
went to Tibet from the monastery of Vikramasila and succeeded 
in introducing a purer form of Buddhism. Nayapala was 
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succeeded by his son Vigrahapala III, and the latter by Mahi- 
pala II about 1080 A.D. 

Mahipala II was an oppressive king, whose attempts to 
substitute an uncontrolled despotism for the constitutional 
monarchy of his predecessors provoked a popular rebellion, 
headed by Divya or Divyoka (Dibo), a Kaibartta by caste. 
Mahipala II was killed by the rebels, who set up Divyoka in 
his place. Divyoka appears, however, to have been a Protector 
rather than a monarch and was succeeded by his nephew Bhima. 
Prince Ramapala, the brother of Mahipala, now succeeded in 
gathering alarge force from Magadha, Anga and the neighbour- 
ing countries and crossing the Ganges defeated Bhima in a battle 
fought in the south-wist of Rajshahior the south of Mélda. 
Bhima’s capital, Damara, was sacked, and Ramapala recovered 
the throne, There are many legends about Bhima in the dis- 
trict, which are popularly connected with the hero of the 
Mahdibhasata dat may well have had then origm im the exploits 
of this popular ruler. 

Ramapala is described by Tdranath as possessing a 
vigorous understanding and widely extended power, After 
defeating the Kaibartta usurper, he conyuered Mithila or 
North Bihar, and itis clear that lis dominions also included 
Kaarupa or Assam, because his son Kumiarapala® conferred 
ibe government of that country with kingly powers 
upon a valiant minister named Vaidyadeva. Buddhism, 
although then declining in Hindustan, flourished in the Pala 
dominions during the reign of Ramapala, the monasteries of 
Magadha being crowded with thousand of residents. 

Afier the death of Raimapila there was a struggle for inde- 
pendence in various parts of the kingdom, which was put down 
by his son Kuinarapala, who had already administered Varen- 
dra as Viceroy. He was succeeded by Gopala LII and the latter 
by Madanapala, with whom the authority of the Pala kings in 
Bengal finally disappearod, 

“The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as one of the 
most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other royal line, 
save that of the Andhras, endured so long, for four and a half 
centuries, Dharmapala and Devapala succeeded in making 
Bengai one of the great powers of India, and although later 
kings had not the control of realms so wide or possessed 
influence so “extensive, their dominion was far from being 
contemptible.”t 








* St has been surmised that Kumarpur, on the road from Rampur Bodha to 
Godagast, where there are some ruins, waa named after this prince 
+V.A Smith, The Early Hutory of India (1914), pp 400-1. 
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‘The copper-plate grants of the Pala kings, 7.2. grants of 
lands to various persons inscribed on copper plates, show that 
their administration was somewhat highly organized, for they 
mention various territorial divisions and different grades of 
officials. The largest territorial division, the baukti, contained 
so many mandalas, each mandala 0 many visayas, and each 
visaya so many grdémas or villages. In addition to police and 
revenue officials of different grades, there were overseers of 
elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep, The taxes 
appear to have included, besides the royal land taa of a 8 xth 
part of the produce, a number of subsidiary rates and ceases 
payable on different accounts. 

The Pala kings were Buddhists, and under their rule 
Baddhism floirished. The famous university of Nalanda lay 
within ther realm. Dharmapiia, the second and perhaps the 
greatest Pala king, founded another great university at Vik- 
ramasila; and there was a third seat of learning at Jagdala 
in North Bengal. Nor was art neglected. According to the 
Tibetan historian, Taranath, two great reugious painters and 
sculptors, named Dhiman and Vitapala, flourished in 
Varendra in the reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala ; and it is 
believed thal some of the fine sp>cimeans of mediwval sculpture 
found in Beigal are the work of those artists or of ethe 
schools establishz 1 by thom. Taranath, indeed, claims that 
art found its only patrons in the Buddhists. “ Wherever 
Baddhism prevailed, skilful religious artists were found. 
Wherever .W/echhas (Muhammadans) ruled, they disappeared. 
Where the Tirthya (Hindu) doctrines prevailed, unskilfal 
artists came to the front.” 4 

Although the Palas were Buddhists, there is evidence that 
Brahmanical .linduism enjoyed a large measure of tolerance 
under their rule. The hereditary ministers of four succes- 
sive kings of the dynasty, including the two greatest, viz, 
Dharmapila and Devapala, belonged to a Brahman family, 
and grants of land to Hindu temples and Brahmans were made 
by different sovereigns of the line. This tolerance is character- 
istic of the medieval kings.” 





* Tine acconnt of the Pala kings has been compiled from the follow ng sources -— 
VA Sunth Early Hestory of India (1914), Béma Prasid Chinda, Dindypur Pillar 
Inerption, JAS B, September 1911, Akshay Kuinar Maitra, he Stones 
of Lavendra (The Gar sda-Stambha), Wodern Review, August 192; J Monshan, 
Varendra, J RAS, January 1914, The fullest and most up-to-date accounte will be 
found in The Palas of Bengal by R D Banerji published in the Menois of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol V, No 8 (1915) and in a series of lectures on the 
Downfall of the Pala Kingdom of Rengal delivered in 1915 to the Calatta University 
by Babu Akshay Kowar Maitra, BL, of Rajehshi 
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The Senas who were originally a family of Southern — 
India, replaced the Palas in the twelfth century, and 
Varendra was part of their dominions. There is no proof 
of any direct connection of the Senas with Rajshahi, but it 
has been suggested by a local scholar Tabu Rama Prasad 
Chanda, that Vijaya Sena, who wrested Varendra from the 
Palas and was the father of the more famous Vallala Sena 
(Ballal Sen), established his capital at Vijayanagar, 9 miles 
from Rampur Poaha towarda Godagin, and that his sneces- 
sors transferred the capital to Lakshmanavati or Gaur. Accord- 
ing to the Pavanadutam, the capital of the Senas was at Vijaya- 
puri, and it is pomted out that at Vijayanagar there are ruins 
of a Rajbar1 which 1s said to have been that of Vijaya 
Raja.” 

At the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir- Misaw 

teenth century, the fabric of Hindu monaschy was swept away hy Ree 
the Muhammadan invasion. For over a century !’engal was 
administered by Governors appointed by the Emperors of 
Delhi. In 1338 A.D., however, Fakir-ud-din Mubarak Shih 
succeeded in establishing his independence. Bengal broke 
away from the empire, and for the next 200 years was ruled by 
independent kings: during this period four dynasties and 24 
kings followed each other in more or less rapid succession. 
The kings of the first dynasty (that of Ilyas Shah) reigned for 
nearly a century and a half (1339-1486) with one short interlude 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, when they were sup- 
planted by a Bengah Hindu and his descendants, i.c., by the 
house of Raja Kans or Ganesh. 

+ The rule of this Raja hax a special interest for Rajshahi, for aa is 
he is believed to have held Rajshahi before he became a Sultan. Gangsu 
The author of the Riyazu-s-Salatin, which contains the fullest 
account of bis reign (an account which was probably compiled 
from local traditions) states that he was the zamindar of | hat- 
uria and that he attacked and slew Shamsuddin, the Muhamma- 
dan king of Gaur, and usurped his throne. Ibaturia is still the 
designation of 3 pargana, but the name was formerly used in a 
wider gense. In Rennell’s map of 1778 this is the name given 
to the country on both sides of the Atrai river, its boundaries 
being the river Mahananda and its tributary the Punarbhaba 
on the west, tha Ganges on the south, the Karatoya on the east, 








*Of. The Palas of Bengal by B.D. Banery, Memows A 8 B,vol V,No 3 
(p. 104), Vijaya Sena uw referred to by Mr. James Kennedy as Vijaya Sena of Pundra, 
Emperial Gasetteer of India, Vol. 11, page 817. 
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and Dinajpur on the north, i.¢., practically the present district of 
Rajshahi. ‘“ No event in Bengali history,” writes Rai Monmohan 
Chakravarti Bahadur, “is more remarkable than the iutrn- 
sion of this Hindu king in the otherwise complete succession of 
Musalman Governors. In spite of two centuries of Islamic 
domination, one is truly surprised to find a Hindn Raja again it 
Gaur; and nothing would have been more welcome than a nar- 
ration of the facts leading up to this revolution. But an unusu- 
ally thick darkness veils this chapter from our eyes ; no coms 
or inscriptions of his time have been found, and no contem- 
porary account, either Hindu or Muasalman, evists.*” There is 
even a doubt as to bis name. The Muhammadan histories, 
including the Riyazu-s-Salatin, call him Kans, but the Pessian 
spelling of Kans and Ganesh is very similar and the true name 
isthoughttobe Ganesh. This is borne out by the only Hindu 
account of him that is known to exist, viz., the Advarla-prakdsh, 
a hfe of the Vaishnava saint Advaita, who was a colleague of 
Chaitanya. This states that Raja Ganesh, following the advicu 
given him by the grandfather of Advaita, killed the Badshah of 
Gaur and became king therein, an account consonant with that 
of the Riyazu-s-Salatin. The Advaita-prakdsh was composed 
about 1568-69 A.D., and is carlier than the Muhammadan 
histories; and it may be presumed that the Hindu King’s 
name would be given more accurately in a Bengali book than 
in the later Musalman annals. 

It is on these annals, however, that we depend for our 
knowledge of the Hindu king. The Ain-i-Akbari remarks 
that a native of Bengal named Kansi fraudulently dispossessed 
Shamsuddin, while ihe Tabakat-i-Akbart merely states the 
fact of Kans’s usurption, and assigns him a reign of seven 
years. Firishta, who has been followed by Stewart in his 
History of Bengal, says that he usurped the throne on the death 
of Shamsuddin, “Though no Muhammadan, he mixed with 
them and loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans 
testified to his conversion, and claime) for him a Muhamma- 
dan burial. After a vigorous reign of seven years, he went to 
the world of annihilation, and was succeeded by his son, who 
had the honoar of being converted to Islim.” a 

The fallest account is given in the Riyazu-s-Sa/atin, which 
represents the views of his enemies. After degcribing how he 
slew Shamsuddin and seized his throne, it gives an account of 
his persecution of the Muhammadans and tells us how a saint 





* M M. Obakravarts, Notes on Gaur and other old places, J. A.S. B., July 1909. 
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named Kutb-ul-Alam who, in despair at the Raja’s persecutions, 
invoked the aid of Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur. The Sultén 
invaded Bengal, but was mduced to withdraw by the saint, 
with whom Raja Kans came to terms, the condition being that 
he anti his son data, then 12 years old, should become converts 
toIslam. The Raja broke his promise so far as he was himself 
concerned, but sent his son to the saint, who converted him 
and proclamed hon Sultan under the name of Jalaluddin, 
Kans subsequently deposed him, resumed his old authority and 
again oppressed the Musalmans. ‘Che whole account of the 
Riyazu-s-Salatin 18 80 interesting that 11 may be qnoted a 
extenso, 

“When Saltau Shamsuddin died, Raya Kaus, a Hindu 
zamindar, sized the whole kingdom ol Bengal, and sat proudly 
on the throne. Oppression and bloodshed followed. He tried 
to kall al! Mubammadans, and had many learned men murder- 
ed. In fact, hs object was to dmve Islam fiom his kingdom, 
One day, people say, Shatkh Badral Islam, son of Shaikh Muin- 
uddin Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 
When the Raja asked him why he had not saluted him, he 
rophed, * Learned men are not supposed to greot infidels, especi- 
ally an imfdel tyrant who likes to shed the blood of Muham- 
maglans.’ The unclean heretic was sil need ; he winced under 
the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the Shailsh. 
He, therefore, called hrm one day to a room, the door of which 
was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the 
plan,* and put his foot first over the threshold, and then 
entered without bending his head. This annoyed the Raja so 
much, that he gave orders to take him to the path of hu 
brethren. ‘The Shaikh was at once executed. All the remain- 
ing learned men, in the same day, were pul on board a ship 
and were drowned in the middle of the river. 

“The usurpation of this infidel and the slanghter of Muham- 
madans drove at last the saint Nai Kutb-ul-Alam to despair, 
and he wrote a letter to Sultan Ibrahim-1-Sharqi (of Jaunpur), 
who at that time had extended his kingdom to the (eastern) 
frontier of Bihar, complaining of the injustice done to Islam 
and the Mushms, and asking the king to march against the 
infidel. Itrahim received the letter with humility, and con- 
sulted with Kazi Shihabuddin Jaunpumi, the chief of the learned 
of the age, who was allowed at Court to sit on a stiver chair. 
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The Kazi represented the worldly and religious advantages 
that would flow from a war with the infidel on the one hand, 
and from a visit to the great saint on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and prtched 
his camp at Sarai Firuzpur. 

“Raja Kans now applied to Kuth-ul-Alam, begged to be, 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king 
of Jaunpur. The saint replied that at the request of an infidel 
he could not Id a Muhammadan king stop; in fact, he bad 
himself invited the enemy to come. The Raja placed his 
head on the feet of the saint, and said he was willing ta 
perform anything he ordered him to do, whereupon Kutb-ul- 
Alam told him that he would not mterfere until he was convert- 
ed toIslim. The Raya placed the finger of acceptance upon 
his eye, but the wife of the mfidel led him back to perdition, 
and he evaded conversion, But he took his boy, who was 
twelve years old and had the name of Jadu, to the sai.t and 
said, ‘I have got old and wish to renounce the world ; make 
this boy a Muhammad in and give him the kingdom of Bengal.’ 
Kutb-ul-Alam thereupon put some pdn which he was chewing 
into Jadu’s* month, taught him the creed, and thus made him 
Muhammadan, giving him the name of Jaliluddin. According 
to the Raja’s wish, he also sent a proclamation throughgthe 
town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of the new king. The blessed law of the Prophet was 
thus carried out with new vigour, 

“ Kutb-ul Alam now went to king Ibrahim and asked him 
to return. The king looked angrily at Kazi Shihabuddin, 
who said to Kutb-ul-Alam: “ At your request the king has 
come here, and now you come to him as ambassador to 
implore his mercy. What shall men think of this?” The 
saint replied, “When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the 
faithful; but now, in consequence of your approach, the new 
ruler has become a Muhammadan ; fight with infidels, not with 
a king that belongs to the Faith.’ This silenced the Kazi; 
but as the king still looked angry, the Kazi had the boldness 
to enter into scientific discussion with the saint. After many 
questions and answers Kutb said, “To look on the poor 
with coutempt, or entangle them in examinations, brings no 
man prosperity. Your miserable end is at hand.” He then 
looked even at the Sultan with an expressfon of anger. 
Ibrahim now got vexed, ard returned with a sorry heart to 





As saints do with thei pupils, or in order to break the boy’s caste, 
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Jaunpur. [tis said that not long after, Sultan Ibrahim and 
Kazi Shihabuddin died. 

“When Raja Kans heard that Sultén Ibrahim was dead, he 
deposed Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government 
into Lis own hands, and ruled according to his false tenets, 
He made several hollow cows of gold, threw Jalal into the 
mouth of one, and pulled him out behind ; the gold was then 
distributed among the Brahmans. He hoped that the boy 
would thus return to his old faith. Bat as Jalal had been 
converted into Islam by a saint like Kutb-ul-Alam, he remained 
faithful to his new belief, and the talk of the infidels made no 
impression upon him, 

‘ Raja Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muham- 
madans, When the measure of his cruoltios was full, Shaikh 
Anwar, son of Kutb-ul-Alam, said one day to his father 
“Tt isa matter of regret that, with you as guardian saint, the 
Muhammadans have so much to suffer at the hand of this 
infidel.” The saint was just at his devotions, and angry at the 
interruption, he exclaimed, “ The miscry will not cease till thy 
Dlood is shed.” Anwar knew that whatever his father said 
was sure to come true; he, therefore, replied that he was 
a willing martyr. The oppression of Raja Kans reached 
the glimax, when he imprisoned Shaikh Anwar and _ his 
brother’s son Shaikh Zahid, Mui as he dared not kill them, he 
banished them to Sunargion, in tho hope that they would con- 
fess where Kutb-al-Alam had buried his money and that of his 
father. But even though they were sent to Sunargion, and 
were much threatened, no money was found, because none had 
ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar was ordered to be killed. 
Before his execution, he said that at such and sucha place 
they would find a large pot. People dug and found a large 
vessel with only one gold coin in it. On being asked what had 
become of the other money, Anwar replied, “It seems to 
have been stolen.” Anwar no doubt said so by inspiration 
from the unseen world. 

«It is said thaton the very day on which Shaikh Anwar 
died, Raja Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions 
But according to the statement of some, he was killed by his 
son Jal&luddin, who, though in prison, had won over the 
officers, The oppressive rule of this monster had lasted seven 
years.’ id 

As regards the date of the reign of Raja Kans or Ganesh, 
Professor Blochmann gives 1405-14 A.D., and Rai Monmohan 
Chakravarti Bahadur 1414-21 A.D., while others give 1409-14 
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A.D. Jalaluddin succeeded his father and raled well aud vigor- 
ously (1414-31), the whole of Bengal acknowledging his sway. 
He appears to have been a zealous Mucalman, ander whose 
government the province prospered. He was succeeded by his 
son Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah, a cruel and tyrannical! prince, 
who fell by the hand of an assassin in 1442, after which 
Nasiruddin Mahmid Shah of the house of Ilyas Shah recovered 
the throne. 

It remains to add that there appears to have beena Hindu re- 
vival during this period. |“ When the Sultans became ind_pen- 
dent, connection with Delhi orthe western provinces (the home 
of foreigners) was more or less cat off, The nobles and officers 
of the Sultans grew more social with their Hindu neighl ours 
and subjects, a relation which was not much disturbed by the 
intrusion of foreigners, a few refugees and traders. Ry this 
closer social relation, and from their political domination, 
superior activity and greater freedom from social restrictions, 
the Musalman rulers could and did prodace a stronger effect on 
the Hindus than had been done before, This fact, when pro- 
perly grasped, explains to some extent various contemporary 
facts such as the success of the Musalinan saints, the conversion 
of a considerable number of Hindus, the inclusion of the wor- 
ship of pirs like Satyapir in current Hindu faith, the froe ac- 
ceptance of patronage ly Bengali poets from their Moslem 
neighbours, and also the wholesale adoption of Indo-Saracenic 
details in the Hindu religions buildings, This closer touch 
with the Musalm4ns also stirred the dormant activities of the 
conservative Hindus. Hence during the later Islamic rule in 
Bengel, a Hindu revival is distinctly traceable. This revival 
began early in the fifteenth century with the seizure of the 
Bengal throne by the Hindu zamindar Ganesha, and with the 
continuation of his dynastic rale for the third of a century.”* 

Under the Musalman rule the Hindu Rajas maintained their 
own courts and kept up considerable state. An interesting 
account of one of these courts, which is identified by Dinesh 
Chaedra Sen in his Hestory of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture with that of Raja Kans Narayan of Tahirpur in Rajshahi 
is given by Krittivasa, the famous translator of the Ramayana. 

Krittivasa lived for many years in a ¢éol on the bank of the 
Padma, and when his education was finished sought the patron- 
age of the Raja. He sent the Raja five s/okas asking for an 





*M M Chakravarti, Bengals Temples and their Characteristics, J. A. S B., May 
1909. 
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interview. One of the Raja's guards came, carrying a golden 
staff, and informed Krittivasa that his prayer was granted. 
Krittivasa followed the guard through nine saccessive gates, 
and came to the presence of the Raja, who sat on a throne, 
lion-like in majesty. On his mght sat the minister Jagadan- 
anda, behind him was Sunanda,a Briéhman, and on his left 
was Kedar Khan. Among the snrrounding ministers and court- 
iers, was Gandharva Raya, handsome as a Gandharva, 
Sundar, Srivataa and others, Mukunila, the Court Pandit, 
and Jagadananda Raya, son of the prime minister. 

“ The durbar of the Raja,” wrote the poct, “shone like the 
presence of the gods, and I was charmed with the sight. The 
Raja was in a jovial mood; many distinguished people were 
standing beside him. In several parts of the place songs and 
dances were going on, and all the people were moving to and 
fro ina great hurry. A red mat was spread im the courtyard, 
and over it there was a striped cotton shect ; a beautiful silk 
canopy hung overhead, and the Raja was there enjoying the 
sunshine of the month of Magha, I took my stand at some 
distance from the Raja, but he bechoned me with his hand to 
come nearer, A minister loudly pronounced the order, re- 
quiring me to approach the Raja, which I did in all haste. I 
stoo@ at a distance of four cubits from lum. I reeted seven 
verses in Sanskrit, to which he hstened attentively. Five gods 
inspired me, and by the grace of Saraswati, the rhyme and 
metre came spontaneously. Sweet were the vers+s and vaned 
were the metres. The Raja was pleased and ordered me to be 
garlanded, Kedar Khan sprinkled drops of sweet-scented 
sandal on my head. The Raja presented me with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best become the occa- 
sion. They replied “ Whatever you may deem fit. Your recog- 
nition is the only true reward of merit.” Then they advised 
me to ask of the Raja whatever I might want. I replied, 
* Nothing do I accept from anyone. Gifts I avoul. Whatever 
I do, I care for glory alone. No scholar, however great, can 
blame my verses,” The King was pleased with my answer 
and requested me to compose the Ramayana. Wath this token 
of recognition from him I left the court”. 

“This co art,” writes Dines Chandra Sen in his History of 
Bengali Langyage and Literature, “ was in all probability that 
of Kansa Narayana of Tahirpur. Jagadananda, the minister 
referred to by the poet, was a nephew of the Raja. Mukunda, 
the Chief Pandit of the court, was probably Mukunda Bhaduri, 
whoserson Srikrishua was the prime minister, and whose 
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grandson, Jagadananda, was a minister of the court. They 
were all Barendra Brahmans. The title Khan affixed to the 
name of a courtier named Kedar shows the court to have been 
already subjected to Mahammadan influence.” 

Unfortunately the exact date of the Raja and of Kritti- 
visa himself is uncertain. Dinesh Chandra Sen says in one 
place that Krittivasa was born in 1346 A.D., and in another that 
the year of his birth was 1424 A.D. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
says that Krittivasa produced his Bengali version of the Rama- 
yana probably about the close of the fifteanth century, 
while Sir G. A. Grierson ascribes his work to the sixteenth 
century. f 

\“ During Muhammadan rule,” it has been said, “ the authority 
of the central government varied with the character of the 
king or the governor for the time being. If he was energetic 
and masterful, the whole country accepted his authority ; but 
if he was weak and indolent, the local rulers became practically 
independent. At all times their internal auministration was 
but httle interfered with, so long as they paid a regular tribute 
and furnished troops or supplies for troops when required to do 
so.” Incidentally, every territorial magnate became as in- 
dependent as he could, and every important zamindar tried to 
set up a8 a territorial magnate. This state of things continued 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. | 

Sweeping changes were made in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Bengal came under the rule of a 
strong governor Murshid Kuli Khan (1704-26). He instituted 
arigorous revenue pclicy, under which zamindars were dis- 
possessed of their estates on any failure in payment of revenue 
and their properties were given to favourites of the Nawab 
or let out to the highest bidders. In this way the old type of 
hereditary Rajas made way for the modern type, of which the 
chief representative in this district, and indeed in all Bengal, 
a province with few old families of distinction, is the- Nator 
Raj. 

"The nucleus of the estate was formed when Ramjivan, 
the founder of the Raj, obtained possession of the Chakla of 
Rajshahi, an extensive tract on the south of the “Ganges. 
According to the Riyazu-s-Salatin “ Andinarain, zamindar of 
the Chakla of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindus- 
tani, and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of 





* Literature of Bengal (1895), p 48. 
+ Imperial Garetteer of India, Vol II, p. 421 
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the revenue collections of the Khalsa or Crown lands. In 
league with him were Ghuldm Muhammad and Kalia Jamadar 
with two hundred troopers. Andinarain demurred to the pay- 
ment of the demand and prepared to fight. Murshid Kuli 
Khan sent his officer, Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise 
him.” The forces of Andinarain were defeated. “ Andina- 
rain from fear of Murshid Kuli Khén’s anger slew himself, 
and his zamindari was transferred to two Rengal zamindars 
on the northern side of the Ganges, named Ramjivan and Kali 
Kunwar, who were punctual 1n payments of revenue.” 

Not long afterwards there was a more serious rebellion, 
insurrection headed by Raja Sitirim, who held a large terri- 
tory on both sides of the Ganges. The Mughal Faujdar led a 
punitive expedition against him, but was defeated and killed. 
The Nawab thereupon established a blockade, ordering all 
the neighbouring zamindars to prevent the escape of Sitaram. 
The rebel chief was at last captured and hanged on a gallows 
at Murshidabad, with his face in a cow-hide, to add indignity 
to his punishment, and his whole zamindari was transferred to 
Ramjivan. 

During the ruio of Alf Vardi Khan, Rajshahi* was immune 
from the Maratha raids, which spread havoc on the other side 
of the Ganges. Its immunity naturally made it a place of 
refuge for the people of that less favoured tract. According 
to the Sair-ul-Mutdkharin, the refugees found shelter in both 
Rampur Bodlia and Godagari. ‘Chis is the earliest mention of 
Rampur Bodlia that I have been able to discover “ Nothing 
remained to Ali Vardi Khan, but the city of Murshidahad 
and the countries on the other side of the Ganges. The peace- 
ful inhabitants of this great capital, who, far from having ever 
seen such devastations, ha‘ not so much as the cover of a wall, 
became exceedingly fearful for their properties and families ; 
and they availed themselves of the rainy season to cross over to 
the countries on the other side of the Ganges, such as Jahangir- 
nagar, Malda and Rampur Boilia, where most of them built 
themselves houses, and where they passed their lives, Even 
the Deputy Governor himself, Nawazish Muhammad Khan, 
crossef over with his family, farniture and wealth, and lived 
at Godagiri, which is one day’s distance from the city, and 
where he laid the foundation of an habitation for himself 
and family. *All Vardi Khan’s furniture and effects were 





* In Stewart's History ot Bengal st is said that the Marathas obtained possession 
of Rajshahs, but the context shows this wae Chakla Rajehéhi, south of the Ganges. 
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likewise sent over.” Tho family of the Nawab found shelter 
in Kila Paruipara, the ruins of which are still visible at Goda- 
giri. 

“Tradition relates that a Maratha force once penetrated to 
Pakaria near Singra, The story is that a body of sannydsis 
looted the temple of Bhawanipur in Pogra, and Bhaskar 
Pandit, hearing of this sacrilege, marched against them and 
made them disgorge their plunder, which he restored to the 
temple, ‘Then, learning of the wealth of the Tagores of 
Pakuria, he marched there. The Tagore zamiudar offered no 
resistance, but entertained the Marathas with lavish hospitality, 
which so pleased the Maratha Chief that he presented him 
with asword, ‘This sword is still cherished as an heirloom by 
the Tagore family of Pakuria. 

Gries the British established their rule, the district was 
included in the great zamindari of Rajshahi which, as already 
shown, was even then of recent creation. “ The zamindari of 
Rijshdhi,” wrote Warren Hastings in 1786, “the second in 
rank in Bengal and yielding an annual revenue of about 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees, has risen to its present magnitude 
during the course of the last eighty years by accumalating the 
property of agreat namber of dispossessed zamindars, although 
the ancestors of the present possessor had not, by inheritance, 
a right to the property of asingle village within the whole 
zamindari.® 

The extent of the estate, when Warren Hastings wrote, will 
be realised from the fact that it had an area of nearly 13,000 
square miles and incli ded not only a great part of North 
Bengal, but also a large portion of the present districts of 
Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Birbhiim, and even Burdwan. 
Howell stated that it extended over “ 35 days’ travel.” 
According to Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal it was 
“the most unwieldy extensive zamindari of Bengal or perhaps 
in India.” It produced “at least four-fifths of all the silk, raw 
or manufactured, used in or exported from the effeminated 
luxuricus Empire of Hindustan.” The Permanent Settlement 
proved the ruin of the estate. It was assessed at over 23 lakhs 
of rupees, and the proprietor was constantly in arrears. “ It 
was,” writes Sir William Hunter, “ vain to expect the ancient 
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‘Review of the State of Bengal in 1786 (a minute recorded by Warren Hastings) 
quoted in the Zamindari Settlement of Bengal, (Caleatta, 1879, Vol. 1, Appendix VI, 
p. 109),and ia Bengal Manuscript Records by Sir W. W. Hunter, (London, 1894, Vol. I, 


p. 43). 
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Rajas of Bengal, encumbered with all the costly paraphernalia 
of their petty courts and military retainers, to suddenly trans- 
form themselves into punctual tax-colleetors. Yet this was 
exactly what the Permanent Settlement did expect of them, It 
applied to their pompous, lax, and extravagant system of 
qjanagement, the same stringent procedure as it applied to 
the new class of zamindars with their shrewd habits of busi- 
ness. It was an attempt to redues under a single rule a state 
of things ess-ntially complex and multiform, The ancient 
houses of Bengal broke down under the strain. In 1795, in 
two years of the Permanent Settlement, the Government 
recorded that of the whole arrears outstanding for the Province 
about ‘one-half is tne? from the great zamindars of | irbhiim 
and Rajshahi ”. 

© Among th» d-fanltorsy says the Fifth Report, “were some 
of the oldest an1l most respectable families in the country. 
Such were the Rajas of Nada, Rajshahi, Rishnupur, Kasijora, 
and others, the dismemberment of whose estates, at the 
the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with poverty 
and ruin, and in some instances presented difficulties to the 
revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment’. 

Krom the old records of the Collectorate we find that in 
Mareh 1783 Mr. John Evelyn was engaged in making a 
settlement of Rajshihi with head-quarters at Muradbagh, a 
suburb of Marshidabad. In August 1783 Mr. George Dallas was 
made Collector, and in the phraseology of that period was 
“appointed to the general superintendence of the business of 
the Rajshahi District” Mr, Dallas’ allowances were Rs. 1,200a 
month as Collector and Rs. 300 as house rent. He was also 
entitled to an allowance asa factor, but he reported that he 
did not know the amount as he had never yet drawn it. Mr, 
Dallas resigned in Januury 1786 and was succeeded by 
Mr. Peter Speke, who next year was also made Judge and 
Magistrate. As Judge, Collector and District Magistrate he 
received pay of Rs. 1,500 month and an allowance for house 
rent. He had two assistants. The first assistant, Mr. Michael 
Atkinson, had a pay of Rs. 500 and the second assistant, 
Mr. Hawkins, Rs. 400 a month, neither having allowances of 
any kind. There was no Civil Surgeon, but in 1787 an 
arrangement wis made for the Civil Surgeon at Cossimbazar 
to attend and do duty cccasionally at Nator, then the head- 
quarters: in consideration of this extra work the Civil 

urgeon’s pay was raised from Rs, 300 to 400 a month. 
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In addition to his pay, the Collector was given a commission 
on revenue collections, namely, Rs. 6,000 when they were 
under six Jakhs, Rs. 7,000 when they were from seven to 
eight lakhs, and so on in a rising svale till the collections 
amounted to 9 lakhs but were below 10 lakhs. When the 
collections aggregated 10 lakhs, the Collector became enttled 
to a commission of Rs. 10,000. After that the commission 
was 1 per cent. for the first 10 Jakhs and one and a half per 
cent. on the remainder, The amount drawn by way of com- 
mission must have been considorable, for the average realisa- 
tions amounted to 21 lakhs, on which the annual commission 
would be Rs. 25,500. Tho collections of revenue, it may be 
added, had previously come to a much higher figure, viz., 
27 lakhs from 1766 to 1770. The decrease in subsequent yeare 
was attributed in part “to the general calamity of the famine 
in 1769 and 1770.” 

Panctual submission of the tauzi accounts was insisted upon, 
In 1783 the Collector was warned that hc would be liable to im- 
mediate dimissal if he failed to send the tauzi accounts for each 
month by the 15th of the next month ; but three years later this 
drastic order was modified. It was then laid down that if the 
accounts were not received by the due date, the Collector would 
have to pay a fine not exceeding half a month’s pay for the first 
offence and tho whole month’s pay for a second or later 
instance of nnpunctuality. Mr. Peter Speke had the ill fortune 
to, be fined on one occasion for such unpunctuality, the fine 
being Rs. 300, which was recovered from his next month’s 
pay. Mr. Speke was succeeded in 1789 by Mr. Tilman 
Henckell, who is better known for his work in the Sundarbans 
when Collector of Jessore. 

The records of these carly times are full of two classes of 
complaints, the one referring to constant arrears of revenue, 
the other to the general disturbed condition of the country 
and armed disorders, Besides having to deal with theso, 
the Collector had to look after the silk trade. In 1787, for 
instance, Mr. Speke was given Rs. 31,000 for investment 
in silk on account of the East India Company. As Commercial 
Resident at Boalia, he was also given an allotment of Bs. 75,000 
(in the same year) as “ advances for the raw silk investments,” | 
which was half the amount given toCossimbazar. Next year a 
package of China white silk-worm eggs was sent to Mr. Speke 
by tho Board of Revenue with the request that “from his 
distinguished knowledge in this important branch he would 
use his best endeavours to attempt the rearing of the insects 


